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The history of ideas is a truly interdisciplinary field, although it 
usually also is regarded as a historical discipline. The historian of ideas 
can use his methods in any science and field of learning. But progress 
in this discipline has been hampered by methodological unclarity, so 
some bystanders have believed themselves confronted with scholars hav- 
ing replaced their heads with a nebula, who have invented another 
confused field in an already confused world. 

This methodological unclarity also affects the most central notion in 
this field, viz. ‘idea’. It is very ambiguous. Many think e.g. that ‘ideas’ 
for Plato had extramental existence. Others believe they were just con- 
cepts for him. Some philosophers classify ideas in various subgroups. 
Descartes distinguished between innate ideas, ideas that come from exter- 
nal sources, and ideas invented by a person. Hume applied this notion 
in his epistemology. He used the word “impressions” for all sensa- 
tions, passions, and emotions, as they first appeared in the mind. By 
ideas he meant their faint images in thinking and reasoning. 

I think it is most useful to identify ideas as studied in the history 
of ideas with concepts. Then one is not committed to a particular on- 
tology or epistemology. Not all concepts, however, are studied in the 
history of ideas, but only those with a broad cultural or philosophical 
importance. This rule, however, does not always tell if a concept belongs 
to the history of ideas or not. One may say it, when applied, just roughly 
divides all concepts in three groups. The first consist of those which 
undoubtedly belong to this field when this rule is applied, like ‘romanti- 
cism’, ‘culture’, ‘substance’ etc. The second consists of those which 
obviously do not belong to the history of ideas, like ‘liver’, ‘tape’, or 
‘refrigerator’. The third group consists of those concepts about which 
one is not sure whether they belong to the history of ideas or not, like 
‘flower’, ‘heart’ etc. This group is rather large, because my rule is not 
very precise. But it intends only to give some rough guidance. I don’t 
think it is possible to give a very precise definition of the concepts 
belonging to this field. 

It must be noticed, however, that the subject matter of the history 
of ideas is not always verbal’, and cannot always be expressed in 
words. Examples of such “ineffable” ideas are many aesthetic impressions 
caused by non-verbal arts, like music and painting. These non-verbal 
impressions have been influential in history, and must be regarded as 
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parts of the history of ideas. Many reactions to Greek sculptures are 
instances of such impressions. Their impact, e.g., on Western literature, 
has been greater than that of many learned works, so we are justified 
in regarding such influences also as belonging to the history of ideas. 


Unit Ideas 


Central in the debate on methods in the history of ideas has been 
whether it has some basic units, which its more complex parts 
consist of. Thus H.O. Christophersen called ideas the irreductible basic 
elements of human thinking. He also says: “To the extent that the history 
of philosophy engages itself with these ideas, their origin, growth, decay, 
relation and mutual criticsm, we can call it history of ideas”? A.O. 
Lovejoy, the leading historian of ideas in this century, held similar views. 
Because I will discuss his views in some detail, I shall quote him rather 
extensively. He says: “In dealing with the history of philosophical 
doctrines, ..., it (the history of ideas) cuts into the hard-and-fast individual 
systems and, ..., breaks them up into their component elements, into 
what may be called their unit-ideas. 

..doctrines or tendencies that are designated by familiar names 
ending in -ism or -ity, though they occasionally may be, usually are not, 
units of the sort which the historian of ideas seeks to discriminate. They 
commonly constitute, rather, compounds to which his method of analy- 
sis needs to be applied. Idealism, romanticism, rationalism, transcenden- 
talism, pragmatism... are names of complexes, not of simples — and of 
complexes in two senses. They stand, as a rule, not for one doctrine, but 
for several distinct and often conflicting doctrines..., and each of these 
doctrines, in turn, is likely to be resolvable into simpler elements, often 
very strangely combined and derivative from a variety of dissimilar 
motives and historic influences. 

...These large movements and tendencies, then, these conventionally 
labelled -isms, are not as a rule the ultimate objects of the interest of 
the historian of ideas, they are merely the initial materials. Of what 
sort, then, are the elements, the primary and persistent or recurrent 
dynamic units...? They are rather heterogenous, I shall not attempt a 
formal definition, but merely mention some of the principal types. 


(1) There are, first, implicit or incompletely explicit assumptions, 
or more or less unconscious mental habits, operating in the thought of 
an individual or a generation. It is the beliefs which are so much a 
matter of course that they are rather tacitly presupposed than formally 
expressed and argued for... 

(2) ...A class of ideas which is of a kindred type may be termed 
dialectical motives. You may, namely, find much of the thinking of an 
individual, a school, or even a generation, dominated and determined by 
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one or another turn of reasoning, trick of logic, methodological assumpt- 
ion, which jf explicit would amount to a large and important and 
perhaps highly debatable proposition in logic or metaphysics... 


(3) Another type of factors in the history of ideas may be 
described as susceptibilities to diverse kinds of metaphysical pathos. 
.. ‘Metaphysical pathos’ is exemplified in any description of the nature 
of things, any characterization of the world to which one belongs, in 
terms which, like the words of a poem, awaken through their associa- 
tions, and through a sort of empathy which they engender, a congenial 
mood or tone of feeling... 


(4) Another part of his business... is... a study of the sacred 
words and phrases of a period or a movement, with a view to a clearing 
up of their ambiguities, a listing of their various shades of meaning” °. 

Both Christophersen and Lovejoy thus discuss some fundamental 
parts, some basic elements of unit-ideas in their field, which it is a task 
for the historian of ideas to study. Lovejoy is more explicit about his 
units than Christophersen, and I think they have not exactly the same 
concept in mind. But I find the views of both untenable. 

In the first place historians of ideas are not actually much concerned 
with finding such basic units in their field, and to study their origin, 
growth, etc. Most historians of ideas study things like the causal relations 
between complex ideas not regarded as fundamental, and without trying 
to split them up. They may discuss whether a certain -ism means the same 
to different authors, and whether the latter have it from the same source 
or not. They may also list various interpretations of some -ism. But 
this does not mean that one “breaks it up” into parts. It implies only 
that one thinks it has different meanings, not that one mentions what 
it “consists of”. So I think that the history of ideas as it actually is 
pursued does not conform to Christophersen’s definition in particular. 
To this he could say that he only would give a normative definition about 
what the historians of ideas ought to be concerned with, although they 
are not so in practice. But I find it little fruitful to introduce a definition 
excluding from the history of ideas most work scholars in the field 
actually do. 

When Christophersen uses the term “basic elements” describing the 
history of ideas, he suggests a similarity with chemistry. As all chemical 
compounds in nature consist of basic elements like hydrogen and oxygen 
etc. in various combinations, similarly the history of ideas has its basic 
elements. 

But what does this analogy with chemistry mean in this field? Here 
both Christophersen and Lovejoy are very vague. They also do not 
distinguish clearly between an idea and its verbal expression. as usual 
in semantics. (Semanticists also generally use single quote marks to 
indicate an idea or concept, while double ones indicate its verbal expres- 
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sion. Thus an idea or concept ‘J’ is the meaning which its verbal expres- 
sion “J” expresses). Do they mean that e.g. the compounds in the history 
of ideas can be defined by means of a kind of unit ideas, so that to break 
up into component elements means to show that some compound concept 
T, expressed by a definiendum expression “J”, is identical with a 
definiens expression “D” expressing a combination of unit ideas. This 
seems to me the only comparatively clear meaning this view can have. 
But if we adopt it, difficulties arise. There is e.g. no reason to regard the 
alleged unit-ideas expressed by “D” as irreductible units. Each of them 
is reductible in the sense that the words expressing them in their turn 
can be defined by other words. We can then substitute each word in 
“D” with its definition, and get a new definiens expression “D,” for 
the original complex ‘J’. But each word in “D,” has also its definition. 
We may therefore replace once more, and get another new expression 
“Dz”. In this way we may go on and get an endless series of definiens 
expressions “Dı”, “D2”, ..., “Dn”, .. all equivalent in meaning to 
“D”. But when this is possible I don’t think it is very meaningful to say 
that the unit ideas expressed by “D” are irreductible, when they can 
be analysed by such an endless series of expressions. 

To avoid this endless regress, we may by arbitrary convention 
declare some words to be basic and indefinable. In semantics such words 
are called primitives. Based on them and certain syntactical rules we 
may then build up a whole vocabulary. Which primitives one selects is 
in the main arbitrary. But they must be mutually independent. Other 
words can now be defined by them, which in their turn may define 
still other words. In this way each word in some language can ultimately 
be defined in terms of primitives. So if “I” is defined by “D”, formula- 
ted in a language based on a set of primitives as described, then each 
word in “D” can be defined in terms of primitives. Therefore “J” can 
be defined by a combination of primitives. If we call what the primitives 
express for unit-ideas, it has some meaning to say that the complex idea 
‘T has been “broken up” into irreductible unit-ideas. 

But also other types of words may be used to avoid this regress. The 
first words a child learns are based on so-called ostensive definitions, i.e. 
definitions by showing directly what a word means. When a child learns 
the meaning of “red”, someone may point at something red, saying “red”. 
The color the child sees, is then an instance of what the word “red” 
means. Some call words whose meaning are learnt by ostensive definitions 
for object words. They mean what they are shown to refer to and are not 
further reductible or definable. In addition to object words a language 
has logical words like “not”, “or”, and “and” etc. By means of object 
and logical words new words can be defined and ultimately a whole 
language made. Which words are object words and which defined by 
them are not given once and for all. It depends on the circumstances. 
The same do their number. For most Nrwegian children “snow” is thus 
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an object word. But it is generally not so for African children. Having a 
set of object and logical words, being the base for a language in which 
“D” can be formulated, then “D” can ultimately be formulated by such 
words and thereby “I” can be defined by a combination of object and 
logical words. What object words express may now be called unit- 
ideas. But most would probably not call what logical words express for 
ideas. If so, it has some meaning to say that complex concepts can be 
“broken up” into a kind of unit ideas (and logical words). 

Could Christophersen and Lovejoy have such primitives or object 
words in mind when they speak about their basic elements or unit 
ideas, so that these are what primitives or object words express? 

Concerning Lovejoy, I think the answer is no. His examples of 
types of unit-ideas, like implicit assumptions and dialectical motives, 
are not the kind of material that use to be directly expressed by simple 
primitives from which a language can be built. Such factors are also 
hardly ever directly expressed by object words having a meaning that 
can be shown by ostensive definitions. Most of them need rather complex 
definitions in terms of other words. 

As for Christophersen, he is not so explicit that one can know how 
he conceives his “basic elements”. But I think the answer to our question 
is no also with regard to him. I don’t think he would identify his 
elements with the meanings of object words. The latter are such simple 
words that a child learns first, like “mother”, “dog” etc. And I doubt 
that any historian of ideas would select such words as the basic ele- 
ments for his field and mainly focus on their origin, growth, and decay. 
And I dont’ think Christophersen would identify his basic units with the 
meanings of primitives either, as they are usually selected. They, too, 
tend to be simple, everyday words. And I doubt he will find it a central 
task to focus mainly on such words, their development and relations. 

Another reason why Lovejoy and Christophersen probably cannot ` 
identify their basic ideas with what primitives or object words express, 
is that the former is not conceived of as arbitrarily selected like the latter. 
Especially in Lovejoy’s discussions it is tacitly assumed that unit ideas 
are something given that can be detected, not a class of units we may, 
within limits, choose ourselves. 

I therefore conclude that none of them seem to identify their basic 
units with either what objective words or with what primitives express as 
those are ordinarily conceived. But I think that only if one of these 
identifications is made, will their basic notions and views have any clear 
meaning. Therefore I regard their notions as too unclear to be useful 
in the history of ideas. 

I think this conception of basic elements and unit ideas tend to 
confuse the role of analysis in the history of ideas. The historian of 
ideas is not a spiritual chemist breaking up compounds into irreductible 
units. When he analyses he can and should use ordinary semantical 
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analysis on those words and phrases expressing ideas that historians of 
ideas have always studied, like “romanticism”, “nature”, “pride” etc., all 
analysed by Lovejoy himself. Such concepts of broad cultural or philo- 
sophical relevance are not second-rate elements in the history of ideas, as 
Lovejoy apparently thinks. He seems to divide his field into an important 
base and a less important “superstructure”. The latter may be said to 
consist e.g. of the -isms and the large movements and tendencies of 
history, while the base consists of unit-ideas, “the ultimate objects of 
interest”. But the study of this “superstructure” is as important as other 
tasks. But its terms are nevertheless often ambiguous, as Lovejoy also 
stresses, and need semantical analysis. The inight, however, that central 
philosophical terms may have many meanings is of course old. Aristotle 
said for instance that it was easy to say what people pursued. Because if 
you asked them, they answered “happiness”. But if you asked them 
what it meant, they gave different answers. 

Such semantical analysis may e.g. be carried out like this, When 
analysing a term “a” in the text T by author P, one may first try to find 
out if all occurrences of the term “a” in T mean the same. If they do, 
all occurrences of “a” in T are synonymous. If they do not, “a” is am- 
biguous in T. If thus “a” has different meanings, each meaning may be 
expressed by a definition, being also an interpretation of “a”. But to 
list various shades of meaning of an ambiguous word by means of 
definitions does not mean that it is dissolved into its constituent parts, as 
schoolboys may dissolve water into hydrogen and oxygen. It means that 
what the word expresses, sometimes is equivalent to what one definiens 
formulation expresses, sometimes to what another such formulation 
expresses. But such a definiens expression is no part of its definiendum 
expression. They have instead identical meaning in some context(s). 


Family Resemblance Analysis of Ideas 


When one analyses an ambiguous term that Lovejoy regards as 
important, by listing its different shades of meaning by means of defini- 
tions, those definitions have generally nevertheless similarities. This also 
happens when some authors define some term, like “romanticism”, dif- 
ferently. They all refer roughly to the same views, similar attitudes, etc. 
And this makes these different definitions also similar. 

These resemblances can often be elucidated by means of Wittgen- 
stein’s so-called theory of “Family Resemblance”. He believed that often 
many phenomena denoted by the same term had no characteristic com- 
mon to them all. Instead there were similarities and relationships among 
them. Wittgenstein used “game” as an example, and found a compli- 
cated crisscrossing network of similarities among various games. He 
called this kind of relationships “Family Resemblance”, because it was 
like the various crisscrossing and overlapping resemblances among the 
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members of a family concerning build, features, color of eyes, tempera- 
ment, etc. 

Different objects or phenomena denoted by the same concept desi- 
gnation can for instance have a family resemblance to each other in this 
way: The object A may thus resemble the object B because both have 
the same characteristic s. Object C has not s, but both B and C have the 
characteristic t, which A does not have. D has neither s nor t, but both 
D and C have the characteristic u, which A and B do not have etc. In 
this way a chain of resemblances runs through the whole group, although 
there is no single characteristic that all have in common. 

When the same term or word expresses different ideas, the relation- 
ship among these ideas may resemble that among the objects in this 
example. In order to study the relationship of these ideas one can sug- 
gest several definitions, one for each idea. Then one compares these de- 
finitions in order to determine the family resemblances among the ideas. 
One may then find that some characteristics are peculiar for some defin- 
itions, but lack in others. It may also turn out that some definitions 
have a whole group of characteristics in common, which can be called 
their “common core”. 

By using some elementary conceptual analysis, I will suggest a 
method that can often be used to study the relationship and family 
resemblances among such different ideas denoted by the same term, and 
which is of value concerning the tasks of the historian of ideas as Lovejoy 
describes them in his point (4) quoted above. 

If “a” is a term, the sentence, “x is a”, can often be defined by and 
put into the form: “x is cı and, x is c2, and, ..., x is Cn” without change 
in cognitive meaning. 

We call the characteristics (‘c:’, ‘c2’, ..., ‘Cn’) the conceptual characte- 
ristics for ‘a’, and (“c1”, “c2”, ..., “Cn”) a set of conceptual characteristic 
expressions for “a”. Then the following conditions are fullfilled: 


(1) Anything, x, that is subsumable under ‘a’, must have each 
of these characteristics. 


(2) If something, x, has all these characteristics, that suffices for 
x to be subsumable under ‘a’. 

It is not true, however, that a concept that can be analysed in this 
way has a fixed number of conceptual characteristic expressions. Some 
analyst may, e.g., combine cı and c to the expression Cm, and another 
may split up an expression cp into ¢n+1 and ¢c,+2. But when one compares 
various lists of conceptual characteristic expressions referring to the same 
term, one ought to formulate the various expressions on the different 
lists in the same way whenever possible. 

If a historian of ideas makes such lists for various ideas expressed 
by the same term, the relations among them can be studied. One will 
then often find that these ideas have a common core of conceptual 
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characteristic expressions (“Cm”, ..., “Cp”). A central task will be to 
analyse it more closely. 

The smaller this common core is in relation to the total number of 
conceptual characteristic expressions, the less will these ideas generally 
have in common. There are also important differences among concepts 
having most of their conceptual characteristic expressions as part of a 
common core, and those having most of theirs outside it. But I cannot 
mention all possible relationships among such concepts. The differences, 
family resemblances and similarities one ought to focus on, vary in inte- 
rest with each particular investigation, and cannot be determined a 
priori. Such an analysis of relationships may be called a Family Resem- 
blance Analysis of Ideas. 

This method will usually be most fruitful when one deals with ideas 
with many conceptual characteristic expressions, some of which they have 
in common. An example is the idea ‘God’, which W.T. Stace defines in 
the following way: “First, it seems necessary that God shauld be living 
and conscious... Secondly, God must be capable of serving as the goal 
of all spiritual aspiration, and of yielding final and complete salvation 
and happiness... Thirdly, God must have the character of arousing the 
feelings of the holy and the sacred... Fourthly, God must be thought of 
as the ultimate source of all values and of all goodness... Fifthly, it is a 
necessary character of God that he be thought of as the source of the 
world, that out of which all things flow” *. 

Here “x is God” is equivalent to: “x is living (cı) and, x is 
conscious (c2) and, x is capable of serving as the goal of all spiritual 
aspiration (c;) and, x is capable of yielding final and complete salvation 
and happiness (c4) and, x is having the character of arousing the feelings 
of the holy and the sacred (cs) and, x is the ultimate source of all values 
and of all goodness (cs) and, x is the source of the world (c7)”. 

Stace’s definition of God can thus be given seven conceptual charac- 
teristic expressions. It seems to be intended to cover all concepts of God, 
not only those of Christianity. A Christian might accept these conceptual 
characteristic expressions as also characterizing his God. But to define his 
own God, he might add some characteristics peculiar to Christianity, 
e.g., “x is a Trinity” (cs) and “x is a being having been incarnated in 
Jesus Christ (cs)”. The relation between these two conceptions of God 
is then that the conceptual characteristics expressions of the former is 
contained in those of the latter, and that means that all occurrences of 
“God” subsumable under the latter definition also will be subsumable 
under the former. 

This type of analyses is not, however, restricted to those cases where 
one term expresses different ideas, each of which can be defined by 
means of conceptual characteristic expressions. It can also be used to 
compare different terms expressing ideas which can be defined in this 
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way. But if a comparison is to be fruitful, these different ideas should 
have some conceptual characteristic expression in common. 

Many historians of ideas, however, are sceptical about such a 
semantical approach to their field. Metaphysicians of all shades have al- 
ways been well entrenched in the history of ideas, and they generally 
know little about semantics and dislike what they know. They tend to 
look upon semantics as methods for book-keepers, and may think that 
Moore, when he described the contribution of an overeager analytical 
philosopher in this way, thereby also gave a good characterization of 
semanticists in general: “if you mean so and so, and so and so, and so 
and so, then I do, but if you mean so and so, and so and so, and so and 
so, and so and so, and so and so, and so and so, or so and so, and so 
and so, and so and so, then I don’t, or at least I think it is extremely 
doubtful” 5. 

Nevertheless I think semantical analysis is important in the history 
of ideas to find out what is meant, and the relations between what is 
meant. (If anything is meant at all. In this field as in politics it some- 
times seems more important that something is said, than that it is 
intelligible). 


Implicit Assumptions, Dialectical Motives, and Metaphysical Pathos 


Although I cannot accept Lovejoy’s views of unit ideas, I nevertheless 
find that especially his concepts ‘implicit assumptions’, ‘dialectical 
motives’, and ‘metaphyhical pathos’ ought to be central in the history 
of ideas. A reason why a student cannot understand a particular histor- 
ical period, is thus often that he knows little, and that little very vaguely, 
about these implicit assumptions, more or less conscious, which were 
the common ground for the people living in the period, seeming to 
them more or less self-evident. Some think that such self-evident assumpt- 
ions of a time are hidden for the people of the period 6. But this is not 
usually so. During the Middle Ages it was e.g. a self-evident assumption 
that royal birth was necessary for being a king. But this principle was 
not unknown. It was well-known, and was a kind of axiom. A principle 
that today often is implicitly assumed, is that a regime gets legitimacy 
only from popular consent. Therefore military dictators and reactionary 
kings alike boast of overwhelming public support. But this principle is 
of course not unknown. It is merely often the common ground everyone 
officially takes as granted, and therefore finds unnecessary to express 
explicitly (as well as often to follow in practice). 

An implicit assumption in a text is a belief an author has, which 
he for some reason does not mention in it. It is a task for the historian 
of ideas to make such implicit assumptions explicit. We will then under- 
stand the text better. But it is misleading to say that the implicit assumpt- 
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ions of a text are some kind of units that, together with other kinds 
of units, the complex ideas of the text consist of. Many implicit assumpt- 
ions of a text one cannot find by analysing it alone at all, but only by 
investigating other sources, e.g. such ones where an author explicitly 
describes his philosophy. In such cases one cannot say that the relation 
between the text and these assumptions, is like that between a chemical 
compound and its basic elements. 

Lovejoy’s so-called dialectical motives are also important. They are 
common in Marxist literature, exemplified e.g. in the attempts to discover 
contradictions in objects and movements. Such attempts illustrate a dia- 
lectical motive as a turn of reasoning that stem from the dialectics of 
Marx and Hegel. And in much fascist literature one finds a methodolo- 
gical assumption as dialectical motive amounting to a statement that 
differences between the races are greater than scientists believe. Also 
dialectical motives cannot always be found by analyses of the text where 
instances of them appear. Background material may be necessary. 

Lovejoy also says: “The number of essentially distinct philosophical 
ideas or dialectical motives is... decidedly limited”7. Among unit-ideas 
as dialectical motives Lovejoy seems to include methodological assumpt- 
ions of various sciences*. But how can he know that the number of 
scientific methodological assumptions is limited? Then he would have 
to know the future development of science and that the number of new 
methodological assumptions is finite. But this he cannot know unless 
being clairvoyant. Since I haven’t heard he has claimed this ability, he 
cannot prove his view. It is of course possible that the number of dialecti- 
cal motives is limited. But this we cannot know, as Lovejoy seems to think. 

Lovejoy’s “metaphysical pathos” is also well-known for the historian 
of ideas. Much literature he studies reflects on the nature of things or 
characterize the world in a way that causes certain emotions. As an 
example Lovejoy mentions the pathos of sheer obscurity, the loveliness 
of the incomprehensible. If this is so, the history of ideas is a rich field 
for finding metaphysical pathos, although the feelings that arise from 
texts expressing it may vary. “To read Heidegger is like swimming 
through wet sand”, the philosopher H. Aiken once wrote. Others feel 
a touch of the sublime. Many works of Lenin and Marx have meta- 
physical pathos, although they themselves probably would have rejected 
this term. The “Communist Manifesto” has such a pathos by evoking a 
revolutionary fighting spirit. 

My conclusion concerning Lovejoy’s types of unit ideas that I have 
discussed, is that he draws attention to important factors in the history 
of ideas. But they are not so fundamental as he thinks. By studying 
implicit assumptions, dialectical motives and metaphysical pathos of an 
author, we understand his works better. But we don’t break his complex 
ideas up into their “parts”. These factors are also not relevant for all 
studies by a historian of ideas. He may e.g. confine himself to a study 
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of some causal relations, which may often be done without considering 
Lovejoy’s factors. 


Context and Ideas 


But Loyejoy’s factors nevertheless often put into focus something 
which frequently is neglected by historians of ideas, namely the context 
of a text. To find the implicit assumptions and dialectical motives in a 
work, one must generally know its historical, cultural, and philosophical 
context. To grasp the implicit assumptions of Plato one must know 
the Greek culture of his time. And to spot dialectical motives in Com- 
munist newspapers, one must to some extent be familiar with its con- 
textual background, Marxism-Leninism. 

The role of the context is much debated by literary methodologists, 
who have problems parallel to those of the historians of ideas. The 
former discuss whether the aesthetic value of e.g. a poem is independent of 
information about its context, a context determined e.g. by the biography 
of the author, the time he lived in etc. An analogous problem is relevant 
for Lovejoy’s “metaphysical pathos”. One may ask: Is one’s suscepti- 
bility to the metaphysical pathos of some text independent of informa- 
tion about its context? 

I think that in neither case is a definite answer possible. The aesthe- 
tic value of a poem may be unaffected by information about its context. 
Often, however, one must have some background information to get 
the right associations which are necessary if one shall be able to appre- 
ciate it aesthetically. The same is true regarding the “metaphysical 
pathos” of a text. Background information may be necessary, but need 
not, if one shall become susceptible to the metaphysical pathos of a text. 

But in general it is so that when a historian of ideas studies an idea, 
he must not only focus on the text where it appears, but also on the 
historical and cultural reality which surrounds the author, the pecu- 
liarities of his native language, his psychology and social life, etc. To 
fully understand an idea one thus needs many auxiliary hypotheses. 

The more one knows about the context in this broad sense, the 
less likely will misinterpretations occur. But this is not always so. Some 
information may be irrelevant or misleading. And sometimes one’s con- 
fusion increases the more one reads. 

A method recommended for interpreting texts, has been called “the 
Hermeneutical circle”. It requires that one first interprets each expression 
of a text as one reads, combining the expressions into greater units 
that one also interprets. When one has read the whole text, one’s inter- 
pretation of it as a whole is determined by one’s interpretations of its 
parts. Then one reads each expression once more, but now interpreting 
all of them in the light of the whole text. And from these interpretations 
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of the expressions during his second reading the reader again tries to 
understand wholes and ultimately the whole text. In this way the process 
may continue as long as one wants. This may also be regarded as a 
kind of dialectic movement. One’s interpretation of a text develops by 
a sort of reciprocal actions between the interpretations of the various 
expressions and that of the whole text. The various interpretations (in, 
iz, ..., in) of the expressions first determine one’s interpretation I, of the 
whole text, and J; in its turn influences one’s second set of interpretations 
(in, i2, ..., ion) of the various expressions when they are reread. And (in, 
i12, ..., to+n) then determines a new interpretation Iz of the whole text etc. 

One’s views thus develop by the continual correction of previous 
errors, in a way not unlike Hegel’s triadic development, which basicallly 
also is a kind of mutual interaction. 

Against this procedure one may object that it unduly neglects the 
broader context outside the text mentioned above. Both when one inter- 
prets the text as a whole and its parts one should interpret on the back- 
ground of this broader context. When this is done, each step in the 
hermeneutical circle generally becomes different from what it would have 
been if the text is interpreted in isolation, But if this modified method 
is used, I find the use of the hermeneutical circle an acceptable method. 

Such methods which presuppose interactions wetbeen parts, wholes, 
and extratextual contexts also counteract what might be called an atomist 
view on the history of ideas which might lie implicit in various theories 
of basic elements in this field. This view says that only the fundamental 
parts are important in the history of ideas and worthy of study, and that 
these parts can be regarded as unchangeable particles that can be 
manipulated and transferred from one context to another without being 
affected. I think such atomism in the history of ideas is false. 


Tracing Ideas 


But the historian of ideas does not only study ideas in single works 
in certain contexts. He is also in much a detective, tracing an idea in 
various disciplines and epoches. Lovejoy wrote: “any unit-idea which 
the historian thus isolates he next seeks to trace through more than one 
— ultimately, indeed, through all — of the provinces of history in which 
it figures in any important degree, whether those provinces are called 
philosophy, science, literature, art, religion or politics” °. 

I will not, however, limit this method to Lovejoy’s vague unit-ideas. 
It may be applied to all concepts that interest a scholar. To trace various 
interpretations of concepts like ‘materialism’ or ‘idealism’ through history 
is as much a task for the historian of ideas as to trace any of Lovejoy’s 
unit-ideas. Such investigations can be done both “horizontally” and 
“vertically”. When investigation an idea horizontally, one traces it in 
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some roughly coexisting works in philosophy, literature, art etc. When 
one studies it vertically, one traces it through succeeding historical 
periods. Usually, however, these two methods are combined. 

Lovejoy also wants to trace ideas in the works of all kinds of authors, 
not only in those of the great intellectual luminaries. I agree with this. 
The historian of ideas should also investigate the cheap successes and the 
fiascos of a period. It is often so that more modest thinkers (who frequen- 
tly really have much thinking to be modest about) are the most important 
ones for the spreading of ideas. 

When a scholar traces ideas in this way semantical problems arise. 
Because if he claims to follow the same idea in various periods and fields, 
he must also show that the various authors also actually have the same 
idea in mind, i.e. he will have to prove synonymity. It is of course not 
enough just to point out that some verbal expressions are the same. If 
he thinks they express the same idea, he must as well show that these 
verbal expressions mean the same. 

Lovejoy thinks it possible to compare writers so that one can be 
fairly sure whether they speak about the same idea or not. But some seem 
to be sceptical about this. But such scepticism must be rejected if it 
shall be possible to trace the same idea through history. If we cannot 
recognize the same idea in different works, we cannot trace it either, and 
the history of ideas as hitherto conceived is impossible. 

But on tracing an idea through history, it often changes with time. 
Historian of ideas should therefore also study the geneology of concepts. 
G. Aspelin says: “in order to fully evaluate the value of the concepts 
One uses one must even know their geneology... The critical analysis of 
the given concepts must be accompanied by investigations into their 
geneology, their historical development” ". I don’t think one generally 
needs to know the geneology of one’s concepts in order to know their 
full worth. Usually it is sufficient just to know the definition of a 
concept. How this concept has developed is unimportant. A scientist may 
even be confused if in addition to the present definition of a scientific 
term he should also have to think about what it meant earlier. But for 
a historian of ideas the geneology of concepts is central. And he will not 
only be interested in some idea per se, but also why it acquired a certain 
linguistic expression. Lovejoy discusses for instance why the dominant 
literary and philosophical moyement from about 1780 to about 1830 
was given the name “Romanticism”. 

When one studies the geneology of a concept, it is sometimes possible 
to trace it to its beginning. In such cases one may be able to study how 
a new idea originated. Especially students of scientific ideas are interested 
in how this happens, e.g. to find out if this process is inexplainable; or 
due to certain psychological processes that can be understood, and per- 
haps repeated, thereby leading to scientific discoveries. 
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Periods in the History of Ideas 


Because the history of ideas also is a historical discipline, periods are 
important for it. Historians of ideas also deal much with concepts for 
periods as ‘Renaisance’, ‘Enlightenment’, etc. But how do such concepts 
exist? Are they extramental ideas, existing independently of everything 
human, as some have held? Or are they just useful tools to describe 
history? 

I do not think that such concepts have an independent ontological 
existence. They are suggested by historians as useful tools to organize 
historical facts, and to make it easier to survey the historical process by 
dividing it into parts. The name given to a period usually refers to some 
of its peculiar characteristics. But which characteristics a historian fo- 
cusses on is often arbitrary in the sense that one historian may let the 
name he gives to a period refer to some characteristics, while another 
may let his (different) name for the same period refer to other character- 
istics. Sometimes the name for a period implies a value judgement, like 
the “Dark Ages”. Occasionally a name is also given to a period which 
would not have occurred to the people living during it, e.g. “The Middle 
Ages”. 

Closely connected with the study of historical periods, are the studies 
of the so-called Zeitgeist. This is a difficult concept to analyse. Some 
even think it cannot be defined ”. I think, however, it is useful for the 
history of ideas, if stripped of some mythical characteristics, e.g. that it 
is a kind of self-conscious entity. I suggest that “Zeitgeist” should denote 
the general cultural, spiritual, and political climate of a period, its 
prevalent moods and emotional atmosphere. The Zeitgeist of a period, 
however, is not something one learns from an exact definition. It is 
something one gets a feeling for by reading historical sources from the 
time. It belongs to those aspects of history, like the psychology of 
historical personalities, that one needs a kind of “intuition? to compre- 
hend. It cannot be grasped wholly by the intellect. But to analyse the 
Zeitgeist Lovejoy’s factors quoted above are useful. The implicit assumpt- 
ions of an age, its central dialectical motives and prevalent types of 
metaphysical pathos are key factors for comprehending the Zeitgeist. 
What is not said is e.g. often as important for the understanding of 
it as what is said. 

Works discussing the Zeitgeist have tended to look on periods as 
too distinct and discontinuous. And to unify a period scholars have 
sometimes stressed its similarities, forgetting what often is more impor- 
tant: the dissimilarities. Historians of ideas should be aware of this. The 
Zeitgeist is a mere auxiliary concept that must be adjusted to the facts. 
It is not the facts that should be adjusted to some preconceived type 
of Zeitzgeist. 

An approach in some ways similar to the study of the Zeitgeist of 
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a period, is the attempts to find the so-called fundamental idea of some 
basic phenomena. J. Sløk says about that: “it is the attempt to formulate 
that idea, which the basic phenomenon one considers is structured after. 
There is not only a religious cult and a theological thinking abotu it. 
There is also a fundamental religious idea that regulates it all. There is 
not only an actual execution of justice and a juridical science, but also 
an idea of justice, that rules the cultural area in question” ®. 

Sometimes it is useful to look at a phenomenon like this, but not 
always. Every basic phenomenon does not have such a fundamental 
idea which it is structured after, unless one twists the facts to fit the 
history. 

The trend of modern intellectual history is specialization. Many 
scholars know more and more about less and less, each living deep 
down in his own hole, that may be filled with clouds of equations 
preventing him from seeing the ordinary world. The dangers of this has 
been stressed often enough, and I would like to do it again. Therefore 
all development within the learned disciplines aiming at cutting down 
the high hedges between them must be welcomed. The history of ideas 
represents such a development. So in spite of its vagueness and often 
obscure methods, it counteracts some negative aspects of modern scholar- 
ship and ought therefore to be supported and pursued more than hitherto 
has been the case. 
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